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Building Store Morale 


Joun C. Woop 


This article is based on a talk given before the graduate students of the 
School of Retailing this spring. 


The problem of human relations is 
the paramount one in the field of retail- 
ing today. Young men and women of 
the promotional type now entering the 
field have a particular responsibility for 
solving it. 

In every large store there are, broadly 
speaking, three groups of people: the 
rank and file, the management, the 
executive group. The management usu- 
ally consists of a small handful of people, 
often merely four or five individuals. 
In the great majority of stores today, 
the sincere and honest purpose of this 
group is to make the store a fine place 
in which to work. The management 
has definite ideals which, if carried out 
by the executives, would bring about 
widespread improvements. 

However, the thinking and planning 
of the management tends to be diluted 
as it passes through the minds of the 
intermediate executive group, often 
reaching the rank and file in a warped 
and misinterpreted form. Altered in 
this way, what started out as sound 
planning may end in being a detrimental 
force. 

Unfortunately, the top management 
is often the last to realize a situation in 
its own organization that is causing 
criticism in the minds of the rank and 
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file. The management does not get 
into the locker rooms, and lunchrooms, 
and washrooms often enough to hear 
the workers’ frank reactions to working 
conditions. The executive group, be- 
cause of their intermediary position be- 
tween rank and file and management, is 
immediately responsible for the morale 
in an organization. The great current 
problem is to develop such executive 
groups with the ability to concentrate, 
not dilute, the aspirations of the manage- 
ment. 

Naturally, every store has something 
to correct in its working conditions, and 
it takes more than an attitude of destruc- 
tive criticism on the part of executives 
and members of promotional groups to 
do it. It takes a constructive point of 
view—always ready to note situations 
that need improvement—to translate 
the ideas of the management into action. 

To develop a sound intermediate 
group between the management and the 
rank and file is not an easy thing to do. 
The member of such an executive group 
works under the greatest tension. 
Standing between the two groups, he 
has to withstand greater pressure than 
either. He is allowed to make no er- 
rors; he is expected to work hard; he is 
supposed to be able “to take it.” He 
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is simultaneously pressed for results 
from above, and thwarted by inertia 
and misunderstanding below. He may 
develop an attitude of mechanical per- 
fection in the immediate job to be done 
that may be quite at variance with the 
aspirations of the management and the 
best interests of the rank and file. In 
the heat of the battle for sales, it takes 
an exceptional executive to remember 
and guide himself by the theories of 
business which mean so much to his 
superiors. The really successful execu- 
tive is the one who can do just that. 

The fact is that the management 
wants to avoid misunderstandings be- 
tween itself and the rank and file. It 
sincerely wants to make its store the 
best place to work in the world. Con- 
sequently, it cannot endure kidding and 
cynicism in regard to basic policies in- 
volving customer and employee rela- 
tions. Management groups today are 
combing their organizations for young 
men and women with an interest in the 
profession of retailing that extends be- 
yond their immediate jobs, who share 
the ideals of the management, and who 
will not only keep policies from being 
diluted, but will actually strengthen 
them. The executive chosen today 
must, therefore, be more than mechani- 
cally good at his particular job; he must 
be sincere in his efforts to carry out the 
ideals of his organization. Furthermore, 
he must have the extra push necessary 
to carry them out successfully. 

In their attempts to bridge the gap 
between management and rank and file, 
executives have developed a variety of 
practical devices. Many stores have 
introduced a system of physical inven- 
tory of personnel. Every person is 


rated on both production and personal 
characteristics, and every one is shown 
a copy of his rating. In this way, 
every one knows just where he stands, 
and what he must do to improve. Such 
a system is instrumental in avoiding the 
common criticism that “pull” is essential 
to advancement, and that without it 
one’s true worth goes unrecognized. 

In this same connection, a policy of 
promotion from within, if honestly car- 
ried out and widely publicized to the 
employees, is an excellent way of getting 
this same point over. For example, in 
one store, 150 jobs were posted as open 
in the last six months. Among them 
were 16 buyerships and two divisional 
merchandise men’s jobs. They were 
all filled from within. Employees were 
notified as to who obtained every job. 

Another device is to develop a force 
of training supervisors working directly 
with the rank and file, who are truly 
representative of the management. 
They should be relieved of all disciplin- 
ary responsibility so that the necessity to 
mete out punishment will not warp their 
primary function, which is to train and 
counsel people, and to present to them 
the aims of the management in their 
true light. The attitude of this training 
group toward management policies, and 
their efficiency in getting them across 
to the rank and file, can make or destroy 
such policies. 

There are other ways to bridge the 
gap. A suggestion bex is one. Extra 
compensation plans are another. But 
the crux of the whole thing, basically, 
lies in the hands of the big executive 
group whose vision is so often dimmed 
in the daily striving for specific results. 
Only as each new incoming group of 
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younger executives understands and, in 
all sincerity, adheres to the broad poli- 
cies of top management, can we hope to 


develop stores where the rank and file 
receives fair treatment and enjoys work- 


ing conditions beyond reproach. 


Unionization in Retailing 


Joun W. WINGATE AND 


O. PRESTON ROBINSON 


Here is a résumé of the outstanding facts in connection with current labor 
disturbances. 


OLD ATTITUDE TOWARD UNIONS 


Up to a few years ago, most students 
believed that unions would never become 
an important factor in the retail field. 
The following are some of the more im- 
portant arguments that were advanced: 


1. Store employees were not class conscious. 
Allegedly they did not look upon their work as 
a life time’s occupation and were not willing to 
suffer the temporary inconvenience to organize 
and strike in order to cbtain ultimately a pos- 
sible improvement in wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 

2. Store workers were largely women who were 
in retailing only temporarily—some hoped to get 
married; others hoped for a career in one of the 
more respected occupations. A job in a store 
was, however, a good way to earn a living in 
the meantime. 

3. Those who did look upon retailing as a 
permanent occupation were looking for advance- 
ment to an executive post and were not vitally 
interested in improving the status of their present 
jobs. It was the future jobs that these people 
were interested in and they feared that union 
membership would harm their chances for 
promotion. 

4. The cosmopolitan nature and varied back- 
ground of those attracted to store work gave them 
little feeling of solidarity. They were individual- 
ists temporarily thrown together. 

5. The multiplicity of jobs in the larger store 
made difficult the development of a sizable group 
with common interests. There are few large 
groups doing similar work. Even the sales- 
force is divided up into departments, where 


problems are different and where specialization 
in merchandise sets off one group from the 
other. 

6. Most of the jobs did not require a high 
degree of technical training. In larger cities, it 
would be easy to hire passable workers at 
short notice to take the place of would-be 
strikers. 

7. Finally, the existent type of union organiza- 
tion did not adapt itself to store conditions. Under 
the dominant philosophy of craft unionism, 
organization in the retail field would set up so 
many different groups that unified representa- 
tion would be all but impossible. 


THE CHANGING ORDER 


The current situation, which has be- 
come acute only in the last six months, 
is changing the attitude toward union 
organization in the retail field. The 
American concept of equality of oppor- 
tunity, with every man in the normal 
course of life becoming a capitalist, is 
gradually giving way to the European 
concept of class consciousness. The 
rank and file are beginning to look at 
their jobs not as a preparation for an 
executive post or for store ownership but 
rather as a life’s occupation. A class of 
professional salespeople and nonselling 
departmental workers is developing that 
does not aspire to higher positions but 
is vitally interested in wages, hours, and 
working conditions of the present job. 
Retailing is no longer recognized as 
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the place for the unprepared. Training 
and store experience are required to 
adjust oneself readily to store routine 
and to serve the modern customer. Ex- 
perienced employees are valuable to the 
store and cannot be readily replaced 
without heavy loss. 

The fundamental factor back of the 
labor movement in both production and 
distribution is a growing recognition of 
the rights of the employee to reap the 
fruit of his labor today, not after he goes 
into business for himself or becomes a 
partner or manager in the supervision 
of some enterprise. 

It is very difficult for the merchant 
who had his apprenticeship during the 
last generation to comprehend this new 


point of view. He went to work at 


seven in the morning and worked until 
ten at night and perhaps slept in the 
back of the store. He did not chafe 
under the burden, for his lot was the 
common one and he lived on future ex- 
pectations that were very bright. It is 
hard for him to realize that the old order 
has changed—that people today are not 
willing to make their jobs their only 
intersts in life; they are not willing to 
give up friends, social responsibilities, 
avocations and to eat, drink, and sleep 
inan atmosphere of merchandising. Nor 
are the chances of realizing a future re- 
ward for hard and confining work as good 
as they once were. Many of the mer- 
chants with the big stores either grew 
up with them from the time they were 
small shops, or stepped into their fathers’ 
shoes. The chances for members of 
the rank and file today, in view of the 
maturity of retail institutions, to grow 
to positions of dominance are not as 
good as those of the fellow who slept 
behind the counter fifty years ago. 


The change from private to corporate 
ownership has been an important factor 
in the present attitude. The employee 
of the individual merchant had a good 
chance to become a merchant himself. 
He also functioned right next to the boss 
and saw how hard he worked and how 
many risks he had to face. In the large 
corporation, the bosses are far removed 
from the rank and file and distance 
lends enchantment to the view. It is 
much easier to resent the orders and 
regulations laid down by the distant 
executive than those of the boss working 
alongside in his shirt sleeves. 


IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF STRIKES 


The more immediate causes for the 
inroads of labor unions into the retail 
field are the following: 


1. The friendly attitude of the present adminis- 
tration to labor. The Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, recently upheld, recognizes employees’ right 
to bargain through representatives of their own 
choosing and for a bare majority to speak for all. 

2. The NRA experiment with a 40-hour week 
and $12-$14 minimum wages. Employees 
resented the tendency of stores to lengthen 
hours and reduce minimums shortly after the 
NRA was declared unconstitutional. 

3. The reappearance and growth of the prin- 
ciple of industrial unionization as sponsored by 
the Committee for Industrial Organisation. Un- 
ionization of the retail field into one integrated 
organization would provide a much more 
potent bargaining power than ever possible 
under the craft plan. 

4. The success of the sit-down strike in other 
industries. This type of strike has provided 
workers with a powerful weapon that employers 
cannot help but heed. Strikers can be replaced 
by the management and business can continue, 
but it is proving much more difficult to oust 
sit-downers. 

5. The publication (1) of rising profits for retail 
stores (see the article on page 60) and (2) of 
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executive salaries of over $15,000. An analysis 
of these salaries by Retailing showed that, in 
1935, 13 store presidents received salaries 
averaging 0.11 per cent of sales (with a range 
from 0.018 per cent to 0.77 per cent) and that 
17 presidents received salaries averaging 8.6 per 
cent of profits (with a range from 0.1 per cent 
to 200 per cent). Another exhibit in Retailing' 
showed that six stores spent for training an 
average of 0.10 per cent of sales in 1936 (with 
a range from .02 per cent to .16 per cent). It 
would seem that some stores pay their presi- 
dents perhaps more than they spend on their 
entire training programs. There is no doubt 
that the typical employee receiving $15.00 a 
week who looks at the $50,000 salaries suffers 
a feeling of considerable dissatisfaction. A few 
may be dissatisfied with themselves but most 
find it easier to blame the system and to vote 
for the organizer who advocates a change. 

6. The emerging of business from the depres- 
sion. After years of privation and hardship, 
workers are insistent that they share fully in 
recovery. The rising cost of living gives logic 
to at least some of their wage demands. 

7. The failure of many merchants to exercise 
real leadership in formulating a labor policy. 
According to the trade press, some have not 
even been familiar with conditions in their own 
stores nor have they shown a genuine apprecia- 
tion of the problems of the rank and file. For 
example, a high official in a Philadelphia store 
spent several days mingling with pickets during 
the recent warehouse and delivery strike. He 
found out more about internal workings of his 
store than he ever thought existed before. 

8. The curtailing of training and personnel 
work during the depression. The chief function 
of personnel work is to bridge the gap between 
the top management and the rank and file. 
Weakening of this bridge has resulted in mis- 
interpretation of management policies to the 
rank and file and failure of management to 
appreciate the employee attitude. It has also 
resulted in a failure to train people for promo- 
tion and has given force to the criticism that 
the good jobs are filled from without. 

9. The wide use of part-time workers, particu- 
larly on a per-diem basis. It is this group that 
has suffered lack of security to the greatest ex- 


1 Issue of September 28, 1936, page 3. 


tent and it is this group that has been first to 
organize. 


UNIONS 


Both the craft unions of the American 
Federation of Labor and the industrial 
unions of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization have been active in making 
demands on merchants and in directing 
strikes in the retail field. The Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation, a unit of the A. F. of L., has been 
the organizing agency in a number of 
cities. It obtains the codperation of 
other craft unions and thus can ensure 
a strike that will not be limited to sales- 
people. For example, in Philadelphia, 
the following A. F. of L. unions make 
up a Department Store Employees’ Coun- 
cil: 

Retail Clerks’ International Protective As- 
sociation 

Building Trades Council 

Brotherhood of Teamsters 

Waiters’ and Waitresses’ Union 

Cooks’ and Pastry Cooks’ Union 

Amalgamated, Clothing Workers’ Union 

Stenographers’ and Bookkeepers’ Union 

Warehousemen’s Union 

Building Service Employees’ Union 

International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union 

Fur Workers International Union 

In New York, the New York Depart- 
ment Store Employees’ Union has been 
the chief organizing agency. It includes 
both selling and nonselling employees 
and is thus not a craft union but an 
industrial union, although claiming af- 
filiation with the A. F. of L. While pre- 
sumably a local of the R. C. I. P. A., 
it has acted independently and in pro- 
test to the management of the R. C. 
IP. A. 

In Providence, the C. I. O. took con- 
trol of the situation by organizing retail 
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nonselling employees into a single retail 
union regardless of craft. It is now 
virtually speaking for the selling em- 
ployees as well. The C. I. O. is gaining 
strength in other cities, due to dissati- 
fication with management of the Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation. 
MAJOR STRIKES 


The chief strikes instigated by these 
unions may be summarized as follows: 


1. The first important labor difficulty in the 
department-store field occurred in the spring of 
1935 in Milwaukee in Gimbel Brothers depart- 
ment store. This strike lasted for a number of 
weeks and was given a good deal of publicity. 
Although only twenty-three employees re- 
mained on strike some slight wage increases 
were made. 

2. This was followed by a deliverymen’s and 
warehousemen’s strike in five of the large stores 
in Philadelphia. With the codperation of truck 
drivers, business was severely crippled as deliver- 
ies to customers and movement of goods into 
the store were stopped. The strike lasted 10 
days before an agreement was reached which 
involved the following points: $32.50 a week 
for drivers and $24.00 for helpers; 48 hours a 
week with time and one half for overtime. 

3. Frank and Seder, one of the large stores 
of Philadelphia, was then faced with demands 
of the Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association and the Department Store Em- 
ployees’ Council. Prolonged negotiations led 
to a sit-down strike in March. At the insistence 
of the mayor, it was terminated before an 
agreement on points of issue was reached. 
These were finally settled in March by the 
mayor’s committee, but many of the situations 
about which the union had complained had 
been settled in the meantime. The chief union 
demands were a 30 per cent increase in non- 
selling salaries with a minimum of $14.00 a week 
for markers; a 25 per cent increase in selling 
salaries plus } of 1 per cent commission on sales, 
with a minimum of $18.00 a week, time and a 
half for overtime, a 40-hour, 5-day week with 
5 peak weeks of 48 hours, vacations with pay, 
seniority rights, a grievance committee, arbi- 
tration of disputes, and recognition of the union 


as sole bargaining agency for its members. 
The table on page 40 indicates what was 
granted by the company. 

4. In Detroit, Crowley-Milner, a department 
store with a sales volume of about $13,500,000, 
was closed in March for 4 days by a sit-down 
strike. The strike was terminated when the 
store agreed to recognize the Retail Clerks’ In- 
ternational Protective Association as the sole 
bargaining agency for its members as soon as 
it proved membership of 51 per cent of the em- 
ployees. Negotiations in regard to wages, 
hours, and working conditions are to be entered 
into. 

5. In New York, the H. L. Green Company, 
variety stores, and some of the F. W. Woolworth 
Company stores suffered a sit-down strike in- 
stigated by the New York Department Store 
Employees’ Union. The sit-downers were even- 
tually ousted by the police, in one case for 
turning the store into a rooming house without 
a permit, and agreements were finally reached 
whereby the Union gained a great deal. See 
the table on page 40. 

6. In Providence, Rhode Island, the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization threatened 
a sit-down strike involving the downtown dis- 
trict. To forestall this action, the stores closed 
their doors during the height of the Saturday 
trafic, March 19. Prompt action by the 
governor of the State led to a settlement that 
allowed the reopening of the stores the follow- 
ing Tuesday. Woonsocket merchants have 
agreed to virtually the same settlement. 

7. In Boston, the Retail Store Employees’ 
Union has prepared demands for a 5-day, 40- 
hour week, an $18.00 minimum wage, and a 
20 per cent increase for wages now above that 
figure. There is already a strike under way 
in the Jordan, Marsh store. 

8. Strikes involving a fewer number of em- 
ployees have occurred in a number of cities, 
particularly Detroit. Here, the employees of 
the unit of the Lerner Stores Corporation struck 
and won a wage increase to a $16.00 minimum. 
In the same city, the F. W. Woolworth em- 
ployees obtained a settlement with 5 cents an 
hour increase in pay for women, a $14.50 weekly 
minimum, a 48-hour week, and time and a half 
for overtime. In Akron, Ohio, the Federman 
Company was forced to close its doors by a 5-day 
strike which led to a $15.00 minimum wage for 
women and $18.00 for men. Six Woolworth 
stores in the same city were forced to close. 
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In three Pennsylvania towns, the G. C. Murphy 
Company stores suffered a 3-day sit-down strike. 
The police ousted 170 sit-downers in the Logan 
Department Store in Chicago; minimum wages 
for those with less than a year’s experience were 
set at $15.00, with a $17.50 minimum for those 
with longer service. In Los Angeles, shoe 
salesmen of the C. H. Baker Company went on 
strike, forcing two stores to close. 


AGREEMENTS MADE 


In St. Paul, Minnesota, and Omaha, 
Nebraska, the merchants have been far- 
sighted enough to forestall labor trouble 
by entering into agreements involving 
hours, wages, and working conditions. 
In St. Paul, the local union exercised 
some influence in the agreement, but in 
Omaha the stores took the initiative 
without waiting for the employees to 
agitate. 

In Chicago, a Retail Committee has 
been appointed by the stores and has 
made recommendations that it is be- 
lieved will thwart strikes. In New 
York, the Retail Store Executives’ As- 
sociation has appointed a committee to 
study employee relations in the metro- 
politan area. It is hoped to recom- 
mend a program to the stores, but it may 
be some time before this can be done. 
The National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion also has a committee working on 
the subject. 

The table below gives the major agree- 
ments that have been reached with or 
without strikes and also the Chicago 
proposals. These are doubtless indica- 
tive of the nature of future agreements 
and of the policies that stores should 
adopt voluntarily if they would avoid 
labor difficulties. In any further settle- 
ments, it will be wise to include most of 
the points listed so as to avoid continual 
friction. 

It should also be borne in mind that 


the unions tend to demand a great deal 
more than the agreements in the table 
indicate. But this is a part of bargain- 
ing psychology. There is much more 
likelihood of peaceable agreement when 
both make concessions from their orig- 
inal demands than when one party 
presents an ultimatum, even though 
fairly reasonable. The radical nature 
of some of the demands and the injus- 
tice to capital if they should be met 
should not cause undue excitement. A 
compromise that will not severely handi- 
cap the stores can doubtless be worked 
out. 


WAGES 


The central labor problem is the mat- 
ter of wages. With payroll averaging 
18 per cent of sales, a 10 per cent increase 
would increase expenses 1.8 per cent, if 
sales remained constant. However, 
with an increase in volume of 10 per 
cent, a 10 per cent increase in payroll 
would not increase the relative expense. 
But increases in wages are not the same 
as increases in payroll. As volume ex- 
pands, more people must be hired; it is 
not simply a matter of paying more to 
those who were previously employed. 

On the other hand, the present 
marked increase in retail trade is partly 
attributed not to increased physical 
volume, but to higher prices and an in- 
creased average sale. To this extent, 
sales increases do not require additional 
help and wage increases are warranted. 

The insistence of labor for wage ad- 
justments is not difficult to understand. 
All employees have felt the pinch of an 
unprecedentedly long depression. The 
marked recovery in business, excellent 
profit showings, and the rise in the cost 
of living from the low period of the de- 
pression more than half way back to the 
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1929 peak,? all combine to add logic to 
the emotional urge. It is not surprising 
that labor forgets that the reserves of 
capital have also been seriously depleted 
and that the return to capital has been 
pitifully small. Whether the wages of 
top management have been out of line 
is a question to which there is no final 
answer. At all events, if the larger 
salaries of top management were entirely 
spread over the rank and file, the in- 
crease in wages would be slight. For 
example, salaries totaling as much as 
$200,000 to top executives in a company 
with 2,000 employees means only $100 
per employee or $2.00 a week. A 50 
per cent cut would mean a difference of 
less than $1.00 a week. Furthermore, 

2The National Industrial Conference Board’s Cost of 
Living Index was up 18.3 per cent at the end of 1936 


from 1933; retail prices were up 31.8 per cent according 
to the Fairchild Index. 


the opportunities for the rank and file to 
get the dollar more might soon disap- 
pear, if able managers succeeded in com- 
manding higher salaries elsewhere and 
left the store in second-rate hands. A 
legal maximum might counteract this 
tendency but there are grave objections 
to such legislation. 

The facts in regard to current salaries 
in department stores are well depicted 
by the table below. These data were 
collected last winter by Miss Marilyn G. 
Sherman, a graduate student in the 
School of Retailing, from 17 representa- 
tive department stores in various parts 
of the United States. While the sample 
is not large enough to be conclusive, it 
probably gives a reasonably accurate 
picture of averages, not minimums. In 
studying the figures, it should be noted 
that buyers frequently purchase for 


DEPARTMENTAL SALARIES IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


Stores $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 Stores $5,000,000 and Over 
Department Ass’t. Buyer's Stlesberson’s Buyer's Ass’t. Buyer's Salesberson’s 
Silks and velvets 3,000 23 15 5,726 28 15 
15,507.37* 69 15 
3,900 — 3,600 30 15 
2,340 20 12.50 3,400 —. 18 
2,400 — 15.75 40 19.50 
over 2,000 45 16 oa 30 15 
2,500 — 18 3,900 38 18 
4,500 42.50 15 7,300 50 22 
3,400 20 18 
Average* 3,106% 32.62 15.37} 6,119 33.71 17.23 
Misses’ dresses 4,000 35 18 1,404 ~- 16 
3,000 18 15 4,435.10 — 18 
2,400 — ~ 3,200 20 16 
2,600 20 15 4,400 aa 21 
3,000 — 15 3,000 35 21.50 
over 2,000 22.50 16 5,200 30 18 
2,500 35 20 4,160 35 19 
2,00 — 20 5,400 50 23 
3,400 25 18 
Average* 2,785§ 26.10 17 3,844} 32.50 18.94 
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Stores $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 Stores $5,000,000 and Over 
Department Ass't. Buyer's S#lesberson’s Buyer's Ass’t. Buyer's Stlesperson’s 
Men’s clothing 2,500 35 25 5,000 17 17.50 
4,200 57 30 9,725 40 20 
2,080 — _ 4,500 45 18 
2,340 15 20 9,500 _— 33 
3,000 22.50 17 
over 2,000 — 27.50 6,000 45 30 
3,500 40 30 2,600 — 25 
3,900 — 40 5,400 30 30 
5,200 25 25 
Average* 3,0748 33.90 27.07 5,990§ 333 24.81 
Toilet goods 2,860 40 16 
90 — 12.50 4,640.34 38 20 
2,080 — 2,500 25 18 
1,140 15 4,200 _ 18 
6,250 35 16 4,500 35 20 1 
over 2,000 30 16 2,500 30 15 d 
3,000 20 16.50 2,600 28 16 
6,000 40 18 7,200 32 19 
4,251 30 18 
Average* 3,228} 313 153 3,9165 324 17.78 | 
Stationery 1,820 14 
3,672 27 14.50 4 
1,560 — 2,500 20 14 
1,872 14.50 12.50 2,100 16 
3,000 22 14.50 4,500 35 20 
18 18 2,000 _ 13 
3,000 20 16.50 2,080 16 
23.50 12.50 4,600 35 18 
3,400 22 16 
Average* 2,358 19.60 14.80 2,963§ 27.80 15.72 
China and glass 2 ,860 27 15 
792 12.50 3,881 13.75 
3,600 — 2,500 25 14.50 
4,100 14 15 2,100 -_ 16 
4,000 30 15.50 3,500 25 18.50 
over 2,000 32.50 16 5,500 35 15 
2,000 — 16.50 3,380 30 20 
4,500 45 18 4,400 35 19 i 
5,850 20 18 ; 
Average* 3,165} 30.373 15.58 3 ,794§ 28.14 16. 64 
*Omitted from average. : 
* Store reporting salaries of ‘‘over $2,000’’ omitted from average. 
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Stores $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 Stores $5,000,000 and Over 
Department Salesperson’s 4B Saleperson’s 
Toys 730 — 12.50 823.80 28.75 13.75 
3,600 — — 4,000 30 14 
4,100 14 15 1,800 _— 18 
4,000 30 15.50 2,500 22 17.75 
over 2,000 — 18 6,000 -— 13 
25 18 3,120 25 _ 
3,250 35 12.50 4,800 35 18 
3,500 20 18 
Average" 3,146 26 15.25 2 ,949§ 26.79 16.07 
Domestic floor 2,00 — 18 3,900 35 24 
coverings 3,745.86 — 25 
3,000 — —_— 4,000 30 25 
2,600 17.50 15 3,800 — 31 
3,000 25 25 3,000 35 26 
over 2,000 35 20 4,000 30 30 
5,000 40 25 5,700 50 32.50 
3,800 40 31 
6,950 50 25 
Average* 3,220 29.37} 20.60 4,321% 38.57 27% 
Millinery 2,20 — 15 
1,680 — 15 
6,500 35 17 
3,200 17 
3,000 24 14.50 4,500 35 21 
over 2,000 25 16 6,000 30 18 
3,000 22.50 18 3,900 30 17 
6,1 30 20 
5,2 23 18 
Average* 2,470 23.83 15.70 5 ,0574 30.50 18.28 
Hosiery 6,000 17 15 
1,080 — 12.50 5,339.93 27.50 15 
2,080 — — 3,800 25 14.50 
2,250 14 12.50 3,250 - 15 
2,400 20 15.70 5,000 38 17.50 
over 2,000 22.50 17.50 4,500 30 15 
5,000 20 16.50 3,380 28.30 16.50 
6,000 35 12.50 4,800 35 25 
7,020 21 16 
Average* 3,135 22.30 14.53} 4,7873 27.724 16.61 
more than one department. For ex- The figures given represent their entire 
ample, some of the buyers of silks and salaries, not simply the portion attribu- 
velvets also purchased other yard goods. table to the one department listed. 
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Quite apart from the minimum or 
average wage, consideration must be 
given to methods of ensuring that each 
employee receives monetary reward for 
increased production and increased con- 
tribution to morale. Personnel reviews 
and methods of wage payment that 
quickly reflect improvement in the pay 
envelope are factors in this respect. 
Stores are giving increased attention to 
extra remunerative methods, as indi- 
cated in the study on page 48. 


HOURS 


Except for the retail field, the ma- 
jority of industries are now on a 5-day 
or a 53-day schedule. The public insist- 
ence on leisure time handicaps the retail 
trade in attracting workers of the most 
desirable type. To suggestions of short- 
ening hours, the old-time merchant 
makes the standard reply: “Customers 
want to be able to shop both morning 
and afternoon every day of the week 
except Sunday and we who would serve 
them must adjust ourselves to their 
demands.” There is a growing feeling 
that the retailer who continues to make 
this answer is showing a lack of business 
leadership. 

It is no doubt difficult alone to defy 
convention and to shorten hours—it 
means business lost to competitors. 
Group action, however, is feasible. 
This may take the form of law or local 
agreement. Abroad there are numer- 
ous examples of legal limitations on 
store hours in the interest of the em- 
ployees. England, France, Australia, 
and the Province of British Columbia 
are examples. In France, there is a 
40-hour week and Paris stores stay 
closed over the week-end until 1.00 p.m. 
Monday. In Australia, only restau- 


rants and pharmacies are exempt from 
hour restrictions. In British Columbia, 
each store must observe a weekly half- 
day holiday. The day is now optional 
with the store, but efforts are being 
made to set a definite day. In this 
country, the NRA limited store hours 
in larger cities to 48 a week and em- 
ployee hours to 40, thus providing for 
some time off, but not necessarily a 
half holiday. 

The first broad attempt here to estab- 
lish a holiday by voluntary action is 
now being undertaken in Cincinnati. 
The newly organized Retail Food Coun- 
cil has a membership of 1,800 food 
dealers who have agreed to close at 1 
p-m. each Wednesday beginning April 
7. The agreement among leading New 
York retailers to close on Saturdays in 
July and August is another example of 
voluntary action. 

Even though store hours should not 
be generally shortened in the near future, 
individual stores can arrange to allow 
employees regular time off one day each 
week. One large store in the New York 
metropolitan district grants each a 
a three-hour holiday, generally some 
morning in the week. 

Only those who have had to work 
from nine to six, six days a week, know 
how much employees appreciate one 
morning when they do not have to re- 
port to work until noon or shortly after; 
so many personal duties can be then 
performed. Under the usual store 
hours, these get sorely neglected; they 
are left to a crowded lunch hour or to 
time off specially requested and perhaps 
accompanied by a salary deduction. 
Since afternoons are generally busier in 
stores than mornings, careful planning 
should make it possible for many other 
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stores to follow the example of the 
store cited. Where the merchant feels 
the transition must be very gradual, it 
might be possible to work out a system 
of weekly rewards in the form of half 
holidays to top-ranking salespeople in 
each department. 


SECURITY 


With the growth of a working class, 
the importance of security becomes in- 
creasingly important. The man of the 
entrepreneur type, the potential capi- 
talist, does not want security but oppor- 
tunity. During the early days of Amer- 
ican history, the relative number in this 
class was much greater than today. 
With the great open spaces to be con- 
quered, and with scarcity of labor, no 
man was dependent upon his immediate 
job as his sole source of livelihood. He 
could always become his own master 
by homesteading a farm, or he could 
move to the frontier where some one 
would gladly make use of his services. 

Today, the security of the job is a 
vital consideration in the lives of a vast 
multitude. Demands, through the un- 
ion, for notice of discharge, for seniority 
rights, for an arbitration committee, for 
union representation itself, all reflect 
the insistence upon a greater degree of 
security than is common today. 

Stores are gradually meeting these 
demands and are also attempting to 
develop a permanent force of full-time 
workers that will run little risk of being 
laid off or discharged. The seasonal 
nature of the retail trade cannot be over- 
come, but it is surprising how far a reg- 
ular force can exert itself to handle 
weekly peaks in business if not plagued 
with extras every time an increase in 
business is expected. At such periods as 


Christmas, extras are of course necessary, 
but these may be hired for short-term 
contracts with no loss of security for the 


OTHER WORKING CONDITIONS 


Even though matters of wages and 
hours and security loom largest in active 
labor disputes, there is good reason to 
believe that it is numerous small but 
irritating grievances in regard to work- 
ing conditions that move employees to 
lend an ear to the outside agitator. 
Drab and unpleasant physical surround- 
ings, domineering minor bosses, docking 
for infringements of arbitrary rules and 
regulations—these are oft-repeated pin- 
pricks that break down morale and 
prepare the ground for the organizer. 

While irreproachable working condi- 
tions will not stop the activities of out- 
side agitators, they at least provide an 
insurance that employees will not sit 
down on their jobs at the first blow of a 
whistle. Satisfactory working condi- 
tions provide the store’s first line of 
defense in preserving and building loy- 
alty among the rank and file. 

What is needed in large stores is a 
grievance committee or shop stewards 
to hear and sift complaints, so that they 
will not be kept under cover to brew 
and boil. The St. Paul plan has a good 
deal to commend it. An impartial 
commissioner has been appointed, to 
whom employees who are not getting 
satisfaction from the store may report. 


CHECK LIST FOR MANAGEMENT 


The following check list for retail 
management suggests matters of physi- 
cal working conditions, of managerial 
technique, and of security that every 
store should heed. 


\ 
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11. 


12. 


13. 
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Some Do’s ror MANAGEMENT 


. Maintain well-located, well-lighted, sani- 


tary, roomy, and sufficient lockers for em- 
ployees’ effects. 


. Maintain adequate package rooms where 


employees may check packages and receive 
their purchases with a minimum of incon- 
venience and delay. 


. Locate restrooms where employees can 


reach them in time to relax during their 
relief periods. 

Maintain clean, well-ventilated, but warm 
washrooms. 


. Maintain a clean cafeteria where both food 


and service is good. 
Maintain an attractive employment office 
and teaching rooms. 


. Select and train executives to take an 


interest in the rank and file and in the 
improvement of their working conditions. 


. Develop an executive training course so as 


to make it unnecessary to go outside for 
executives and so that the policy of promo- 
tion from within may be realized. 
Establish a strong sponsor system with a 
clear understanding of duties. This in- 
cludes not only initiating new employees 
but also helping all salespeople do better. 
The sponsor should receive extra remunera- 
tion for this work. 
Hold more directive conferences with in- 
dividuals. Private friendly reviews with 
the employee of his record of production, 
service-shopping reports, and personal at- 
tributes are probably the most important 
single method of building morale. 
Be quick to recognize and give praise for 
good work and slow to mete out censure for 
poor performance. 
Offer frequent and worth-while prizes for 
efficiency. For example, one store recently 
selected 11 people [on basis of (a) sales in- 
crease, (b) reductions in complaints, (c) 
shoppers’ reports, and (d) promotion ideas} 
and sent them to Bermuda for a vacation. 
Give Christmas bonus to all employees. 
During the Christmas season of 1936, many 
stores adopted one of the four following 
plans: 
a) One week’s pay, if employed one year. 
If employed for a shorter time, some 
gave a one-half day’s pay for each 


month of employment. 


b) A percentage of annual salary. Some 
stores gave 2 per cent, equivalent to 
about one week’s pay. 

c) A flat sum, such as $10.00. The 
amount was sometimes adjusted to 
length of service. 

d) Stock interest in the corporation. One 
store gave each employee a few shares 
of stock with a market value of 
$15.50 a share. 


14. Prepare a humanized annual report for 


employees as well as one for stockholders. 
Here is a suggested outline: increase in em- 
ployment; distribution of jobs—selling and 
nonselling, regulars, part-timers, extras; 
promotions during year; outstanding indi- 
vidual production performances; big sales 
events of the year; contests held; improve- 
ments in physical working conditions; 
plans for the future. 


Some Don’ts FOR MANAGEMENT 


. Don’t dock pay envelopes any more than 


absolutely necessary. Involuntary contri- 
butions cause resentment; even the Mutual 
Aid is under fire. 


. Don’t pay extra and newly hired help more 


than established regulars. 


. Don’t add duties and responsibilities to the 


former ones of an employee without salary 
adjustment as well. 


4. Don’t chisel on the workers’ relief periods; 


5. 


10. 


encourage them to insist upon their rights. 
Don’t assign stock work arbitrarily. Give 
each salesperson a regular assignment that 
can be accomplished within prescribed 
hours and let him leave as soon as his job 
is done. 


. Don’t harangue employees before and after 


store hours with pep talks to increase sales. 


. Don’t keep employees overtime to do stock 


work, except with extra compensation. 


. Don’t dismiss any old employees along with 


the extras at Christmas time. Set a dis- 
missal date for regulars one week later and 
give one week’s advance pay per year of 
service. 


. Don’t give seasonal extras the impression 


that they have a good chance at regular 
employment; agree upon the leaving date 
when they are hired. 

Don’t crowd so much into a short initial 
training course. It is a waste of time that 
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leads to errors and puts a burden on regulars 


in the department. 


11. Don’t present generalized selling informa- 
tion indiscriminately. It loses its value 


unless related to the specific merchandise 
each person has to sell. 

12. Don’t neglect nonselling employees in the 
store’s training program. 


School of Retailing Studies Bearing on Personnel Administration 


The two following studies were re- 
cently undertaken by students of the 
School of Retailing. The first has to do 


with methods of wage payment and the 
second with the layout of the employ- 
ment office. 


A Study of Trends in Wage-Payment 
Methods 


E. CALDCLEUGH 


Leading stores in New York City have been contacted to determine the new 
developments in methods of wage payment 


While there have been no basically 
new methods of wage payment in many 
years, there have been definite trends 
and refinements in the use of the various 
well-known methods. Before 1920 the 
predominant method of compensating 
employees in department stores was the 
straight salary plan, but it was not 
accompanied by a scientific analysis 
of production and personal qualities. 
Since 1920 department-store executives 
have shown a marked interest in per- 
sonnel work. The growth of this work 
was due partly to the addition of numer- 
ous new customer services and partly 
to a growing realization for the need of 
more effective selling. Various methods 
of extra compensation were devised dur- 
‘ing this period, all of which fall into 
these four principal classifications: 

1. Salary plus a small commission on 

all net sales 

2. Straight commission, with or with- 

out a drawing account 

3. Quota-bonus (a salary plus a com- 

mission above a quota) 

4. Combination of plan 1 and 3 


LIMITATION OF EXTRA COMPENSATION 
METHODS 

The installation of these methods of 
extra compensation did not solve com- 
pletely the problem of management. 
The commission on all sales rewards the 
inefficient as well as the efficient. In the 
case of the quota-bonus plans, the in- 
centive is lacking when the quota is set 
too high, or when a salesperson gives up 
hope of reaching the quota by the end 
of the period. In other stores, especially 
in busy months, the quota is set so low 
that it takes very little effort to earn a 
substantial bonus. Some plans encour- 
age “sales-grabbing”’; others are not fair 
to all the employees. 


PERSONNEL REVIEW 


Shortly after the various methods of 
extra compensation were adopted, a few 
stores developed the procedure known 
as the personnel review to facilitate the 
forming of an ideal payment plan. The 
procedure involved a survey of the per- 
sonnel of the whole store, with considera- 
tion of each person’s progress in relation 
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to the job. The survey was generally 
made by a salary review committee, 
usually consisting of the store manager or 
assistant, the manager of the department 
under review, a training representative, 
the welfare director, and a_ special 
assistant to the store manager in charge 
of payroll. 

Since one of the functions of the re- 
view is to inspect the performances of 
the employees systematically, the new 
procedure tended to check the growth of 
the various commission and quota plans. 
It was thought by many that the review 
would provide the needed incentive for 
greater production. Under this plan 
the extra remuneration did not come in 
the form of commissions or bonuses, but 
through raises in salaries at periodic in- 
tervals, usually every six months. If a 
salesperson succeeded in increasing her 
sales to a point where the ratio of her 
salary was less than the average or 
standard of the department, she would 
have her salary raised accordingly. This 
increase would also depend upon her 
rating in regard to personal character- 
istics, such as “codperation” and “mental 
alertness.” It was thought that since 
these factors were taken into considera- 
tion, the tendency to promote “sales- 
grabbing” and to place some employees 
at a disadvantage would be eliminated. 


EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION 


The depression was a harsh test of all 
these methods. Formerly, with good 
management, plans had worked fairly 
well. But with declining sales volume 
the management found it could no longer 
afford to offer extra compensation to its 
employees. Salespeople found they 
could not reach a quota based on a selling 
cost realized during a peak volume 


period. If paid a straight commission 
based upon former rates, salespeople 
found they could not earn enough to 
make a decent living. 

Many of the extra remuneration 
methods of compensating employees 
were abandoned and again the predomi- 
nant method became the straight salary 
plan. However, the personnel review 
procedure was used regularly throughout 
the years of the depression, though it 
was curtailed in its operation. Salary 
increases had been the means of effec- 
tively providing an incentive. During 
the depression salaries could not be 
raised. The review became a determiner 
for job tenure, not a scheme to reward 
the efficient. Salespeople could no 
longer count on wage increases as a 
reward for efficiency. 


EFFECT OF RECOVERY 


Now that department stores are 
enjoying a marked upward trend in 
business, many of them are experi- 
menting with incentive plans. In order 
to determine the extent of this develop- 
ment a survey was made of a number of 
representative stores of the New York 
City metropolitan area. This study 
revealed that there is a definite trend 
back to methods offering extra remuner- 
ation. Most of the executives were of 
the uniform opinion that during the 
recent improvement of business there 
has been a definite trend to adjust sala- 
ries and to offer incentives for increased 
sales. During the next five years, this 
trend is likely to be very pronounced. 

This conclusion is in line with that 
of a broader study undertaken by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
Of 186 stores reporting to them, 573 per 
cent had as a basic method of compen- 
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sation other than straight salary; and 
of the 79 with straight salary 67 had 
sales of less than $5,000,000. Of 53 
stores with sales over $5,000,000, only 


12 had the straight salary plan. 


REASONS FOR INTEREST IN EXTRA 
COMPENSATION 


Mr. George Plank, of the Store Man- 
agement Group of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, gives three 
reasons for this renewed interest in the 
extra-compensation methods. They are: 

1. Labor has demanded that wages 
that were reduced during the depression 
be restored. 

2. Management realizes that as busi- 
ness improves there is an increasing call 
for quality merchandise, thus making 
quality selling necessary. 

3. Management has always been try- 
ing to find an incentive method which 
will work efficiently and is ready to 
renew activity in this direction now 
that times are better. 

The spread of unionization to the re- 
tail field causes speculation as to what 
effect this factor has had upon the rise 
in the wages paid the employees of the 
department stores. There is no doubt 
that stores are anxious to avoid labor 
agitation and are adopting more en- 
lightened personnel policies that will 
make employees more satisfied and 
loyal. 

A well-known personnel executive, 
speaking before a group of retailers, 
stated that the time to watch the budget 
had passed and that now is the time to 
place emphasis upon selling. It is 
believed that the customer is now more 
interested in quality than price. To sell 
quality merchandise, there is a need for 
the highest type of salespeople. 


Realizing this, many stores are offering 
extra compensation for increased pro- 
duction. However, despite a great deal 
of research and experimentation, the 
ideal wage plan is probably still to be 
found. Most of the stores in New York 
City use a number of plans. In some 
departments the straight salary method 
is used, in others the salary plus a com- 
mission on all net sales, in others the 
quota-bonus, and in still others the 
straight commission. 


SMALL COMMISSION ON ALL SALES 


One of the large stores of New York 
City pays a base salary plus } of 1 per 
cent on all sales in all except three of its 
departments. This plan has the advan- 
tage of simplicity and of always provid- 
ing an incentive to special effort. Even 
if the sales of a salesperson during the 
first part of a period are low, she realizes 
that by putting forth extra effort during 
the last part she may still earn a consid- 
erable commission. Some executives 
hold that this system has a serious dis- 
advantage in that it gives a bonus to the 
poor as well as to the successful sales- 
person. 


A QUOTA BONUS PLAN 


The employees of the women’s ready- 
to-wear department, in the same store, 
receive a salary plus 3 of 1 per cent on all 
sales up to a quota. On all sales above 
the quota a bonus of 3 per cent is paid. 
The quota for this plan is set for a three 
month’s period and is based on a five- 
year average of the corresponding three- 
month period. 

For example, if the five-year average 
sales of October, November, and Decem- 
ber is $100,000 and the wages of the 
department for the same period amount 
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to $5,000, the selling cost for the depart- 
ment is 5 per cent. A salesperson 
receiving $20 a week salary is expected 
to sell $400 during the week, or $5,200 
for the three month’s period. If she 
has sales amounting to $400 one week, 
she would receive her salary of $20 plus 
4 of 1 per cent of $400, or $2. In the 
event she raised her sales to an average 
of $450 per week, or $5,850 for the entire 
three-month period, she would receive 
3 per cent of $650 or $19.50 extra. 


A MONTHLY QUOTA BONUS PLAN 


In another store of New York City, a 
similar plan is being used in the ready-to- 
wear department, but the reward for 
sales above a quota is paid monthly. 
There is no commission paid until the 
quota has been reached, but the sales- 
person receives 4 per cent on all sales 
above the quota. 

The selling cost for the six months is 
derived by dividing the sales of the 
department, during the corresponding 
season last year, into the wages that 
were paid during the same _ period. 
Then by dividing the salary per week of 
the individual salesperson by the selling 
cost of the department, the amount of 
expected weekly sales of that sales- 
person are calculated. This figure is 
multiplied by 26 to obtain the season 
quota for each salesperson. Since the 
sales of the months fluctuate, it would be 
unfair merely to divide the quota of the 
entire period by six to get the quota for 
each month. To adjust the quota for a 
month to the sales expected for that time, 
the ratio of the month’s sales to total 
sales is applied to the season’s quota of 
each salesperson to find the monthly 
quota. 


For example, the period may be from 


August 1, 1935, to January 31, 1936. 


_ The wages paid the year before during 


this season may be $5,000, and the sales 
$100,000, giving a selling cost of 5 per 
cent. If the weekly salary of one clerk 
is $20 a week, the expected average sales 
of the salesperson for each week is 
derived by dividing $20 by 5 per cent, 
the selling cost. This gives $400. This 
figure is multiplied by 26 to obtain the 
quota for the season which is $10,400. 
The quota for each month is then 


determined as follows: 
Month Sales Salesperson Quotas 

August (4 weeks)...... 10 $10,400.00 $1,040.00 
September (5 weeks) 15 10,400.00 1,560.00 
October (4 weeks)... ... 20 10,400.00 2,080.00 
November (4 weeks)... 20 10,400.00 2,080.00 
December (4 weeks).... 25 10,400.00 2,600.00 
January (5 weeks)..... 10 10, 400.00 1,040.00 

100 $10, 400.00 


If the salesperson should sell $1,200 
for the month of August, she would 
exceed her quota by $160 and would 
receive 4 per cent of this as a bonus, or 
$6.40. 

The advantages of this plan are that 
the quota is adjusted to the sales varia- 
tions of each month, and the plan re- 
wards salespeople promptly rather than 
requiring them to wait three to six 
months for their extra compensation. 
Salespeople have as good a chance to 
earn a bonus during months of low sales 
as they have during busy months. 
Thus, a more continuous incentive is 
provided. 


QUOTA PLAN BASED ON CURRENT 
PRODUCTION 


A number of executives have com- 
mented very favorably upon the quota- 
bonus system presented by Mr. Benjamin 
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H. Bonnar at the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association convention in Chi- 
cago in June 1936. This plan provides 
for a commission of 2 per cent to be 
paid on all sales over 80 per cent of the 
average net sales made by the regular 
salespeople for one month. The sales- 
production quota is obtained by adding 
all the sales of the regular salespeople 
during a month and dividing this sum 
by the total salaries paid the regular 
salespeople in the department. This 
figure gives the average amount of sales 
per dollar of salary, or the amount each 
salesperson is expected to sell for each 
dollar of salary she receives. The 
average sales figure per dollar of salary 
is multiplied by the salary paid each 
salesperson to determine the total 
amount of sales each should make to 
attain average production for the month. 
The quota for each salesperson in the 
department is then fixed at 80 per cent 
of her expected average sales, and a 
commission of 2 per cent is paid on all 
sales over 80 per cent of her expected 
production. 

Since the quota is figured at 80 per 
cent of the average production of each 
individual, every salesperson should, and 
in fact is expected to, earn a bonus each 
month. For example, if the average 
sales per dollar salary for the department 
as a whole is $25, a salesperson who has 
received $80 in salary during the period 
should have produced $2,000 in sales, 
to have an average selling cost. But the 
quota is set at 80 per cent of the ex- 
pected sales or at $1,600. On all sales 
above $1,600 the salesperson receives a 
2 per cent commission. If the actual 
sales are $2,000, the clerk earns $8 com- 
mission; if her sales are $1,600, she earns 


her salary only; if the sales are $2,500, 
she earns 2 per cent on $900 or $18 extra. 

This plan is automatic in establishing 
the quota for each salesperson, based 
as it is on the average sales of the people 
in the department each month. It 
makes it possible to earn a commission 
in the dullest months of the year, as well 
as during the good months. Since the 
quota is based on the actual salary cost 
in the department this year and not in 
former years, employees are not penal- 
ized because of changes in business condi- 
tions. The commission paid averages 
4 per cent of sales, inasmuch as 2 per 
cent on all sales over 80 per cent is .4 per 
cent on the average of 100 percent. But, 
the person doing 90 per cent of aver- 
age earns only .22 per cent on all sales, 
while the person doing 120 per cent of 
average earns about .66 per cent com- 
mission on her total sales; the person 
doing just average earns .4 per cent 
commission on all sales. 

Another advantage of this plan is that 
since the employment of any extra clerks 
cuts into the chances to earn commis- 
sion, the regular salespeople are inter- 
ested in seeing that no more are on the 
job than required. 

In applying the above plan, a few 
precautions must be observed. The 
group of salespeople from whose produc- 
tion the average sales per dollar of sales 
are obtained must have equal oppor- 
tunity. If some salespeople in a de- 
partment are assigned to low-priced 
merchandise, they should be treated as 
a separate group. Thus, two or three 
rates may be established in one depart- 
ment, one for each of a group of sales- 
people who have equal selling oppor- 
tunity. In case certain salespeople have 
special duties that make their selling 
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costs not comparable with those of 
others, these may be paid +5 of 1 per 
cent of all their sales. This is the 
average rate. 

A store that recently introduced this 
plan reports that salespeople are more 
alert and anxious to please and that 
they are showing great interest in ac- 
quiring specialized training in better 
salesmanship. 


GROUP-COMMISSION PLANS 


The group-commission plan of pay- 
ment is being used in a few departments 
of at least two of the larger stores of the 
metropolitan area. In departments in 
which the items in different classifications 
are very different in price and where the 
sales volume opportunities are unequal, 
this plan works successfully. When a 
salesperson sells an item to a customer 
who wishes to buy in another section 
of the department also, the clerk does 
not feel as though she were losing any 
commission if she turns the customer over 
to another salesperson who knows the 
merchandise of that section. Nor is 
bad feeling created when a salesclerk 
stationed at a counter of inexpensive 
merchandise accompanies a customer to 
a counter with higher priced goods 
where another salesclerk is regularly 
stationed. 

In one book department, a quota is 
set for the department and a 4 per cent 
group commission is paid on all sales 
in excess of the quota. The commission 
is divided in proportion to the work 
hours of the salespeople. In other 
words, if one regular salesperson worked 
160 hours during the period, another 152, 
and a contingent employee 88 hours, 
their total hours of work are added 
together and a group commission of 4 


per cent on excess sales (of $1,000, for 
example) is calculated as follows: 
160/400 X $40 = $16, the commission earned 
for the period 
152/400 X $40 = $15.20, the commission earned 
for the period 
88/400 X $40 = $8.80, the commission earned 
for the period 
In the drug department of the same 
store, a group commission is used but is 
calculated somewhat differently. The 
salespeople in this department are paid 
4 of 1 per cent on all sales in addition to 
their salary. If the department exceeds 
the quota, a 2 per cent commission is 
paid to the department on the difference 
between the quota and the sales figure. 
The commission for the department is 
divided among the salespeople in ratio 
to their salaries. In other words, if the 
salaries for a department with three 
salespeople are $25, $20, and $18, their 
share in the department’s commission 
of $20 would be: 
25/63 of $20, or $7.93 
20/63 of $20, or $6.35 
18/63 of $20, or $5.72 
The group-commission plan has an 
advantage in that it promotes a strong 
incentive without inducing “sales-grab- 
bing” among the salespeople. The sales- 
people are rather inclined to help each 
other. The good salespeople offer advice 
to the poorer salespeople since the sales 
of each person help toward reaching the 
bonus. The regular salespeople are also 
anxious to see that the department is not 
overmanned. 


ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD WAGE SYSTEM 
It is encouraging to find a trend toward 
the use of various methods of extra 
compensation in the department store. 
Adequate incentives are essential to 
obtain first-class performance. Many 
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good methods for providing it are 
available, but all should meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 


A. From the salesperson’s point of view: 
1. Easy to understand 
2. Larger part of salary fixed to ensure a 
living wage in dull seasons 
3. Provide a continual incentive for effort, 
with extra remuneration always obtain- 
able 


4. Equality of opportunity to earn an extra 
reward 

5. Provide no penalty for conditions not 
under the control of the salespeople 

6. Reward not too long deferred 

B. From the store’s point of view: 

1. Keep down and control the selling ex- 
pense 

2. Easy to administer 

3. Stimulate effort 

4. Reduce labor turnover 

5. Ensure good service 


Planning the Employment Office 


PAULINE COMPTON 


Each term graduate students of the School of Retailing are required to 
submit a “store report,’ growing out of their afternoon and Christmas 
experience in stores. Of the reports for the first term this year, the fol- 
lowing on the employment office was deemed most suitable for publication. 


IMPORTANCE OF FAVORABLE 
CONTACTS 
To establish a favorable contact with 
all applicants—whether hired or not— 
should be the ultimate goal of every 
employment office. The more or less 
unorganized treatment of applicants in 
employment offices and the conditions 
of interviewing in large department 
stores make the problem especially 
worthy of consideration. The desira- 
vility of impressing the public favorably, 
the possibility of preventing unsatis- 
faciory contacts, and so far as possible 
the encouragement of applications from 
among the most desirable classes—these 
considerations warrant a study of the 
design of employment offices. 
A pleasant impression at the start of 
a job can instill in the new employee 
a feeling of loyalty for the store that is 
difficult to destroy. Because an em- 
ployment office forms the first contact 
and impression between the employer 
and the employee, it is important to 


recognize the effect this contact may 
have on the attitude of that employee 
toward the store in which he has ob- 
tained a position. 

Applying for a job is a sufficiently 
difficult undertaking under the most 
ideal conditions. Placing this business 
of employment in an_ unattractive, 
crowded, noisy, dark, and inconvenient 
location is a practice to be strongly 
avoided. Attractive hallways and en- 
trances can have an immeasurable in- 
fluence in establishing the applicant in a 
proper state of mind. An applicant for 
work should find contact with the store 
as pleasant in the employment office as 
he may expect to find it in other parts 
of the store. 


NATURE OF INVESTIGATION 


In preparing this report, the investi- 
gation included the writer’s personal ob- 
servation of the employment offices of 
ten New York and Brooklyn department 
stores including the Namm Store, Fred- 
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erick Loeser and Company, Abraham 
and Straus, Incorporated, Gimbel Broth- 
ers, Incorporated, R. H. Macy and 
Company, Incorporated, John Wana- 
maker, Lord and Taylor, B. Altman 
and Company, James McCreery and 
Company, and Bloomingdale Brothers, 
Incorporated. The method of observa- 
tion consisted of recording an impression 
of each office as seen for the first time— 
as might be observed by an applicant. 
Included in the observation was the re- 
cording of the pieces of equipment that 
were found in each of the offices and also 
a sketch of the layout of each office. 
The table on page 56 gives a summary 
of the notations made in the ten dif- 
ferent stores that were visited. 


LOCATION 


Whether there is a “proper” place 
for the location of a department-store 
employment office is still an unanswered 
question. Regardless of where the of- 
fice is—in or out of the store, upstairs 
or downstairs—it should be conveniently 
located and easily found. Nothing is 
so discouraging and embarrassing to one 
looking\for a job than to have to ask three 
or four times where the employment 
office is located. Even after inquiring, 
one often goes wandering around in a 
maze of offices and departments looking 
for the “Employment Office” sign. It 
appears like a mountain once it is found, 
but it was so hard to find. 

In only two of ten stores were the em- 
ployment offices located in a separate 
administration building. All the others 
were located in the store and usually 
on one of the upper floors where other 
administrative offices are also usually 
placed. Two stores, however, placed 
their offices on balconies off the main 


floor. In almost all cases, the offices 
were easily located, some requiring the 
use of special elevators or entrances. All 
were well marked with large signs and 
large lettering. Some also used large 
arrows pointing in the direction of the 
office. Stores that have directories giv- 
ing the location of the various depart- 
ments in the store could very easily in- 
clude the employment office. These 
directories are often placed very near 
the elevators and store entrances and 
would save the applicant asking ques- 
tions. 

To separate the employment offices 
from the operating departments in order 
to avoid dirt, congestion, and noise is 
another essential of good location. Only 
two of the ten stores had the employment 
office located on a selling floor. An 
employment office is essentially a place 
where persons must hear and be heard 
without interruptions. The upper floors 
seem to have the advantage on this 
score. 

SIZE 


Here one finds wide variation in the 
New York and Brooklyn stores. Sizes 
of outer offices ranged all the way from 
comparatively small rooms with no 
space for chairs to large ones with 
separate partitions for men and women 
and seating arrangements for almost 
two hundred. Planning this space is 
essentially a scientific matter and should 
be based on the store’s past experience 
and the trend in the number of appli- 
cants. To determine the number of 
square feet desirable per average number 
of applicants visiting the office per day 
is one method. 

Of the ten stores, three had very large 
offices and one store had an exceptionally 
small office with no seating accommo- 
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dations for applicants awaiting prelimi- 
nary interview. Two of the stores have 
separated their accommodations for men 
and women. The problem of providing 
for the average and also for the peak 
numbers of applicants, at Christmas, 
Easter, and September rushes, is indeed 
difficult. And the problem becomes 
especially significant when some of the 
stores interview 300 to 600 applicants 
a day at peak seasons and only around 
75 to 100 in normal seasons. Some 
interview less than 25 a day in dull 
seasons. 


LAYOUT 


Specially planned layouts for employ- 
ment offices are growing in importance 
as the number of applicants increase 
and as stores are beginning to realize the 
possibilities of the employment office as 
a sales-promotion department as well 
as a “hiring” department. The office 
should be laid out so that the business 
of the office can be conducted with as 
little confusion and as quickly as pos- 
sible. Several sections may be com- 
bined into one room by making use of 
proper partitions of glass. 

Arrangement for privacy in inter- 
viewing is an important consideration 
in the layout of a department-store em- 
ployment office. The applicant is de- 
serving of privacy in giving information 
about himself. It is easy for him to 
become self-conscious, nervous, and em- 
barrassed if he feels that others are lis- 
tening to his interview. Under such 
circumstances, it becomes increasingly 
difficult for the interviewer to obtain 
frank and easy conversation. Clear 
glass offers this privacy, but also allows 
applicants to see in advance the person 
with whom they are to talk, and offers 


the interviewer an opportunity to ob- 
serve applicants before they are inter- 
viewed. 

The use of separate entrances and 
exits is another part of the layout which 
aids the interviewer. There seems to 
be an advantage in an arrangement that 
makes it possible for applicants who have 
been interviewed to pass on through the 
office and leave or to go to another 
waiting room for a secondary interview. 
Separation of employees and applicants 
is also time saving. 

Although the interview is used for the 
purpose of securing and giving informa- 
tion, it should also be used for the pur- 
pose of establishing a friendly relation- 
ship with employees and with possible 
future employees. In the end, this 
will tend to refine and develop the supply 
of applicants. Applicants who cannot 
be employed may have friends or rela- 
tives who would be desirable employees. 
It is definitely good practice to meet all 
applicants with the utmost courtesy, 
giving each of them sufficient attention. 
Those who are not thought suitable for 
further consideration should be dis- 
missed in a manner that will not cause 
resentment. The manner and person- 
ality of the interviewer have much to 
do with this procedure. However, no- 
tices in the waiting room may be used 
to explain the general conditions of em- 
ployment, the available positions, the 
hours of work, and other information so 
as not to mislead or give the applicant 
false hope. 


EQUIPMENT 


Freedom from noise is important in 
the employment office, yet only three 
of the ten offices had floor covering 
other than board flooring or concrete. 
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The three exceptions used linoleum or 
composition. If a noise-deadening cov- 
ering is not used, the floors could be 
cement or tile which facilitate cleaning. 
Windows were not visible in half of the 
stores visited—making ventilation much 
more difficult and necessitating artificial 
light. Even this was lacking in three 
of the offices. The lack of proper light- 
ing increases the drab and gloomy at- 
mosphere that seems frequently to 
surround an employment office. 

In the offices that were visited, all of 
the chairs and benches provided in the 
waiting rooms seemed to be comfortable 
and attractive, as they should be. Only 
one store used straight benches with no 
backs. All of the offices provided spaces 
or desks for preliminary interviews, but 
no accommodations for privacy. All had 
glassed-in offices for the secondary in- 
terviews, however. Only one of the 
stores used the high-stool, “window” 
type of interviewing. Others were of 
the “rail” type or with desks. Appli- 
cants could file by and leave or receive 
applications. 

Eight of the ten stores provided the 
high, bookkeeper-type of table along 
the walls for filling out applications. 
This necessitates standing while writing, 
but conserves space for chairs while 
waiting for the interview. Pens and ink 
should be provided—and were in every 
case. In one instance, application blanks 
had been properly filled out and framed 
and then hung over the tables to be used 
as examples. Each framed application 
also had the notation that the applicant 
would be judged on the neatness of his 
application blank. 

An item of equipment particularly 
noticed was small features used to make 


an office cheerful, comfortable, and at- 
tractive, all in the attempt to create a 
favorable impression of the store on 
the applicant. These included pictures 
of the store in the waiting rooms, 
lists of departments, bulletins, and 
ferns or plants. However, the num- 
ber of such items seemed all too few. 
These furnishings cost little, take up 
little space, and yet can have a de- 
cided influence upon one waiting in the 
employment office. They provide in- 
formation, take the applicant’s mind off 
his nervousness, and place him in a bet- 
ter position to give a favorable and 
truthful picture of himself to the in- 
terviewer. Furthermore, these minor 
employment office fixtures remain in the 
minds of the individual and leave with 
him a pleasant thought of the store. 
One such example is this motto which 
was placed in a very conspicuous place 
in one of the ten offices visited. 


In offering us your services 
You have done us a favor 

And deserve our utmost consideration, 
But should we be unable 

To place you immediately, 
Please favor us with another call. 


All offices use signs stating the hours 
of interviewing—usually between 9.30 
and 12.00 o’clock in the morning. Other 
notices as to the conditions of employ- 
ment in the store were not in evidence. 
No employees’ handbooks which might 
be given to applicants were in sight. 
Such books could be used to give infor- 
mation about the store in general and 
to relieve the interviewer of answering 
numerous questions which the appli- 
cant might ask. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Physical Office 

1. The employment office should be located 
in such a part of the store as to be easily 
reached by the applicant. Clear and definite 
instructions about how to reach the employment 
office should be available to any one entering 
the store. Preferably, the office should be 
located on a nonselling floor so as to minimize 
the congestion and noise. 

2. The size of the employment office should 
be large enough to accommodate comfortably 
more than the average number of applicants 
with adequate seating and writing facilities. 

3. In the layout of the employment office, it 
is desirable to separate employees from appli- 
cants and to separate accepted applicants from 
the rejected applicants. When the number of 
applicants received is large enough, it is also 
desirable to separate the men and women 
applicants in the waiting room and during 
interviews. Glass partitions and rails readily 
accomplish such a purpose. 

4. Even preliminary interviews with an ap- 
plicant should have a degree of privacy. A 
truer and more natural picture of the applicant 
will be obtained. 

5. Some type of floor covering, such as 
linoleum, will add to the attractiveness and also 
deaden the noises of the office. Composition 
types of covering are easily cared for and are 
sanitary. 

6. Chairs and benches should be as comfort- 
able as possible. They should have backs and 
arms. Tables for writing should be sufficient 
in number so as to prevent crowding while 
writing and to allow privacy in filling out appli- 
cation blanks. High bookkeeping tables along 
the walls or chairs with large right arms for 
writing serve the purpose. 

7. Windows along one side of the office are 
desirable, but if they are not possible electric 
lights should be sufficient in number to main- 
tain an atmosphere of brightness and cheerful- 
ness. Ventilators are essential. 

8. Employment offices can very easily and 
inexpensively be improved in appearance and 
in the service they render by the use of pictures, 
notices, bulletins, tasteful paintings, mottoes, 
and plants. 


9. It is possible to develop some kind of 
little booklet, an “Employees’ Handbook,” 
which contains essential facts and answers to 
questions about the store, pictures, and other 
interesting bits of information. 


Employment Procedure or Routine 


1. Definite hours of interviewing should be 
established and notice of such interviewing hours 
posted in a prominent place. 

2. When preliminary interviewing cards are 
to be filled out before an interview, these cards 
should be given to the applicant as soon as he 
enters the office. He should be told to take 
his place among those waiting for interviews. 
There should be no contact or confusion between 
incoming and outgoing applicants and those 
who are being interviewed. 

3. When applicants are received during 
certain hours of the day, it is also advisable to 
establish other hours when the employment 
supervisor will interview employees of the store 
who, for some reason, wish to speak to him. 
In this way, applicants and employees will not 
be interfering with each other. 

4. It must be remembered at all times that 
the employment office has a secondary purpose 
of establishing a friendly relationship with all 
who come there and of developing a supply of 
desirable applicants. Therefore, it is essential 
that all applicants be treated courteously, fairly, 
and with due consideration. 


Educational Levels of 
Adult Population 


Education in 1934 Number Per Cent 
College graduates. ..... 2,204,000 
Some college work....... 3,069,000 4.08 
High-school graduates : 

Some high-school work.. 14,285,000 18.99 
Elementary-school grad- 

14,049,000 18.68 
Some elementary school. 32,781,000 43.58 
Iiliterates............. 3,675,000 4.89 
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Retail Trade in 1936 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 
Annual retail volume and profit statistics that are appearing from time 


to time indicate the progress and status of retail trade. 


The figures below 


have been computed from reports cited in current publications and not 
directly from official statements. 


Volume and profits continued to rise 
in 1936. Retail sales, according to the 
Department of Commerce, totaled 
$37,940,000,000, an increase of 14.3 
per cent over 1935. Department stores 
lagged behind this average, with an in- 
crease of only 12 per cent. 

A few of the outstanding facts re- 
vealed by an analysis of financial state- 


ments are (1) the increased per cent of . 


net profit in all classification of stores, 
shown in the accompanying table, with 
the exception of grocery chains, (2) the 
tendency in recent years for the per 
cent of cash to total assets to increase has 


apparently ceased, (3) the ratio of ac- 
counts receivable to total assets has in- 
creased, (4) the ratio of inventory to 
sales has increased in many instances, 
and (5) the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities (current ratio) aver- 
ages about 4 in department stores. 

The following table includes a few 
foreign stores. Since they frequently 
omit depreciation and interest from their 
expenses, the reported profit figures are 
in most cases overstated according to 
the commonly accepted American mean- 
ing of profit. German retail trade for 
1936 totaled 28 billion marks, an increase 
of 10 per cent over 1935. 


1 Organization Sales in thousands Net Profits 

\ 1936 1935 1936 1935 

Department and Specialty Stores 

r. Abraham & Straus, Inc................... $22,815 $20,962 4.5% 3.4% 

to Allied Department Stores (Hahn).......... 103 ,344 89 ,936 3.3 1.8 
Arnold Constable & Company............. 7,760 6 ,834 5.0 3.2 
Associated Dry Goods Corp............... 55,704 49,221 3.1 2.5 
L. Bamberger & Company................ 30,752 28 ,032 
Barker Brothers Corp...................4. 9 ,680 2.6 
Best and Company...................00- 14,945 13 ,329 8.6 8.5 

| Bloomingdale Brothers................... 24,810 22 ,084 3.4 1.4 

Bonwit Teller, Inc... 7,832 5,281 2.3 —2.3 
Broadway Department Stores, Inc.......... 15 ,673 
26,594 23 ,608 7.7 6.0 
City of Paris Dry Goods Co............... 4,430 4,140! 2.4 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc............ 8 ,932 8,001 4.2 2.6 
Crowley Milner & Company............... 15 ,048 13,550 2.5 1.4 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Company.......... $335,127 $239,319 
Emporium Capwell Corp.................. 25,746 22,439 3.0 3.4 
William Filene’s Sons Company............ 36 ,003 32 ,538 3.0 2.1 
Franklin Simon & Company.............. 9,774 10,102 —3.4 —1.5 
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Organisation 
1936 


Department and Specialty Stores—Concluded 


Gimbel Brothers, 95 ,684 
Goldblatt Brothers... 42 ,298 
Hale Brothers Stores, Inc.................. 15 ,944 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc............. 18 ,298 
Interstate Department Stores.............. 28 009 
Kaufman Department Stores Corp.......... 24,405 
F. & R. Lazarus Company................ 

Leader Mercantile 

R. H. Macy & Company, Inc.............. 87 ,240 
I. Magnin & 10,289 
Mandel Brothers, Inc....................- 18 ,669 
Marshall Field & Co. (retail only).......... 

May Department Stores 101,755 
16,556 

National Department Stores Corp.......... 45 ,258 
O’Connor, Moffat & Company............. 4,398 
Oppenheim, Collins & 5 ,2407 
Raphael Weill & Company..............-. 6,743 
Rike-Kumler 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc................ 5 ,6588 

Strawbridge & Clothier................... 

Twelfth Street 2,439 
The Wieboldt Stores, 23,272 

Variety Chains 
(H. L. Green Co.) 

W. T. Grant Company................65- 97 ,891 
S. S. Kresge 148 ,710 
S. H. Kress & 86,768 
Stoves Carp... 40 ,235 
McLellan Stores Company...............- 21,001 
G. C. Murphy 37 ,995 
Neisner Brothers, 21,741 
J. J. Newberry & Company..............- 48 ,377 
Rose’s 5, 10, & 25 Stores, Inc.............. 5 ,063 
The Scott Stores (Butler Bros.)............ 

F, W. Woolworth Company..............- 290 ,387 


Sales in thousands 


1935 


6,563 
82 ,068 
32,050 
14,998 
21 ,000* 
19 ,964¢ 
20,153 
16 ,054 

1,829 


78,760 
8,989 
16,247 


89 ,278 
14,362 
9,112 


4,192 
4,508? 
7,221 
225 ,936 
6,192 
7,035 


4,344 


3. 
3. 
5. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
6. 
$1,190 
$46 
$87,576 $24,795 
5 5 
5.9 4.1 
2.2 2 
$4 ,836 ,738° $3 ,426 ,861° 
5.0 3.9 
—1.3 
2.5 
1.7 1.0 
5.07 1.2? 
8.2 6.8 
7.2 6.8 
3.0 
6.3 
$278 ,356 
7.6 6.8 
7.1 5.1 
$293,874 $37,935 
$404 ,049 2.5 
$723,972 $428,766 
1.7 1.1 
4.1 2.4 
4.2 4.8 
6.4 6.0° 
4.7 3.6 
7.4 7.4 
6.7 5.5 
6.1 5.0 
5.8 5.9 
7.8 7.1 
4.9 
5.3 5.1 
6.1 6.9 
$232 ,463 
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| | 1936 1935 
4,512 
10,000! 
13 346 
2,190 
19,991 
$3 ,603 
28 , 5099 
91,971 
137 ,886 
78 ,479 
37 ,429 
19,907 
31,598 
19 396 
43 ,389 
4,373 
268 ,746 
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i Organization Sales in thousands Net Profits 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
Grocery Chains 
American Stores Company................ 115 ,867 2.3 
First National Stores, Inc................. $970,209 $780,439 
Jewel Tea Company, Inc.................. 18,732 $1,794,101 8.2 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.............. 242 ,273 229 ,908 1.4 1.8 
National Tea Company................... 62,481 61,610 4 5 
340,024 293,584 1.2 1.2 
Miscellaneous Chains 
: The Burr Stores (Butler Bros.)............ $—82 ,669 
Consolidated Retail Stores................ $8 ,934 $8 ,018 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co................... $94 ,233 $48 ,357 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc..................- 19,690 $16,296 4.0 3.7 
$13,176 $126 ,998 
Lerner Stores Corporation................. 35 ,064 30 ,330 6.2 6.0 
Mangel Stores Corporation................ 9,105 8 ,666 2.6 2.1 
21,153 19,216 6.3 5.8 
$2,227 ,043 $2,100 ,339 
A. J. Spalding & Bros..................... $—912 ,392 $—648 ,534 
Walgreen Drug 63,920 58,520 
i Western Auto Supply Company........... 25,701 19 ,213 8.0 45 
Mail-Order Houses 
Chicago Mail Order Co................... 24,053 3.4 
Montgomery Ward & Company........... 361,297 293,042 5.6 3.7 
National Bellas Hess, Inc.................. 3,983 3,879" $101,412 2.4" 
| Sears, Roebuck & Company............... 495,715 391 ,436 6.2 5.6 
44,695 34,012 7.7 6.9 
Foreign Stores 
John Barker & Company (England)... $1 ,904 , 18112$1 ,933 
Dickens & Jones, Ltd. 588 ,060 570,715 
D. H. Evans & Company 558 ,648 577 ,035 
John Lewis & Company (England)... 3,937,408 3,833,545 
Selfridge & Company, Ltd. 2,367,210 2,070,950 
William Whitely, Ltd. 794 ,996 794,275 
z F. W. Woolworth & Company, Ltd. 
1 Approximate, * Estimated. ‘ Before deducting taxes and interest. 
3 Surplus increased $371,917 from 1934. 7 For six months ending Jan. 31. 8 For 13 months. 
«Not including sales of groceries and leased depart- * Including subsidiaries of H. L. Green Co. 
ments. This compares with $10,676,000 in 1934. 10 Net profit for 6 months ended November 30. 
5 The consolidated net profit including R. H. Macy & 11 For 6 months ended January 1936. 
; Co., L. Bamberger & Co., Davison-Paxson Co., and Lasalle 12 1936 rate of exchange, £ = $4.88. 
& Koch Co. was $2,753,901 in 1935 and $4,604,908 in 1936. 13 1935 rate of exchange, £ = $5.00. 
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Book Reviews 


Next Steps Forward in Retailing, by 
Edward A. Filene, with collaboration 
of Werner K. Gabler and Percy S. 
Brown. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1937, 306 pages. 


In this new book, Mr. Filene discusses the 
important current developments in retail distri- 
bution with special emphasis on the growth 
and possible future of department-store chains, 
voluntary chains, and the consumer codperative 
movement. Mr. Filene points out that all of 
the advantages of chain and specialty-shops 
methods, which have been taking profits from 
department stores, are now within the reach 
of department stores, through the voluntary 
and department-store chains. 

In the chapter, “Next Steps Forward in 
Department Store Organization,” Mr. Filene 
says, “Retailing has to depart from the old, 
short-sighted profit-hunting which looks only 
at the immediate gain. It must look ahead 
toward the greater goal of consumer satis- 
faction that will bring more sales and greater 
total profit.” This can be done, he thinks, 
by doing away with the buyer domination in 
most stores. He suggests that there be a 
selling-department manager, with assistants to 

o the actual buying. The manager, from 
cons‘ant contact with the customer, will de- 
term ne what she wants, then order the assistant 
to purchase the desired merchandise. 

To build faith in the store and its merchan- 
dise, he suggests the adoption of the “parent 
service” policy which is that no customer be 
sold anything that a salesperson would hesitate 
to sell to a member of her own family. Quality 
labeling, and the model stock plan, which 
Filene discussed in a previous volume, are other 
methods of building customer confidence and 
following. To bring unity into sales promotion, 
he has placed sales promotion under the selling 
division. Here, what the customer is most 
interested in is determined and the conclusions 
are passed on to the public relations division. 

Mr. Filene suggests that the name of the 
publicity division be changed to “the public- 
relations division,” for he says, it “is a direct 
service to the public, informing it of the mer- 
chandise and the services offered by the store, 
as a means of aiding the customers in buying.” 

For every merchant or student of retailing, 
this book provides an interesting picture of 
present and future retail trends. 


Dealer Display Advertising, by Michael 
Gross. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1936, 182 pages. 


“External” advertising cannot be fully pro- 
ductive unless it is backed up by “internal’’ ad- 
vertising at the point of sale. In recent years 
retailers have become increasingly aware of this 
fact. For this reason, Mr. Gross’s book should 
meet with ready acceptance. 

Dealer Display Advertising is intended pri- 
marily for manufacturers who wish to secure 
better point-of-sale display of their products. 
Nevertheless, it contains many valuable hints 
for retailers on how to produce display material 
that will get more business from customers while 
they are inside the stores. It suggests to re- 
tailers, moreover, numerous ways of procuring 
from manufacturers better display material. 

The book traces, step by step, the actual road 
an advertising man follows in his quest for ef- 
fective point-of-sale material. It starts with 
the initial search for preliminary suggestions 
and leads to the finishing up of the accepted 
idea. It then proceeds to the lithographing of 
the sketch, the delivery of the finished material, 
and finally to the “follow through” necessary 
to get the dealer to put the display in the 
window or inside the store itself. 

The author predicts that displays of the 
future will have to be better planned in order 
to produce the desired results. All his sugges- 
tions are designed to help advertisers produce 
displays that will do a better selling job. 

C. M. E. 


How to Write Advertising, by Kenneth 
Goode. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1936, 168 pages. 


In How to Write Advertising, Kenneth 
Goode’s seventh book on advertising, the author 
packs a wealth of stimulating material into a 
small, readable volume. Several of the fifteen 
chapters are so meaty that any one of them, 
alone, is worth the modest price of the book. 
“Lovelock of Cambridge,” for instance, con- 
tains numerous pithy suggestions on how to win 
the reader to your proposition by getting his 
point of view. The chapter on “How to Learn 
to Write” can be read with profit by every 
writer, no matter how long his experience. Un- 
fortunately the chapter titles, in many instances, 
mean little. Titles such as “Hamlet and Abie’s 
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Irish Rose” convey little idea of the contents 
of the chapter. They thus prevent “choosy” 
readers from selecting, according to subject 
interest, the chapters that they wish to read. 
Such vague fiction-like chapter titles also dis- 
courage educators from adopting the book as a 
text. 

The book is hardly a complete course in how 
to write advertising. Nevertheless, every 
chapter is chock-full of sound provoking sug- 
gestions on what to do and what not to do in 
order to be successful in writing advertising 
copy that sells. 

C. M. E. 


Successful Salesmanship, by Paul W. 
Ivey. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937, 497 pages. 


The majority of people engaged in selling 
consider it merely as a job. Earning a living 
can be made subordinate to the actual enjoy- 
ment that can be derived from selling. Paul W. 
Ivey in Successful Salesmanship convincingly 
proves that salesmanship can be an art, if ap- 
plied effectively. 

The ideas found in the book are not theoret- 
ical. The eleven selling principles so carefully 
propounded are put into practical use. Actual 
sales situations are illustrated from experience 
to show how the selling principles can be ap- 
plied in general selling. In addition, the sales 
enthusiasts contribute countless new ideas, 
new tactics, and new selling strategies. Al- 
though this book contains a wealth of informa- 
tion which accounts for its size, interest is as- 
sured throughout for Mr. Ivey writes in a 
refreshing and stimulating manner. 


This book is an effective foundation of 
salesmanship. Skillful combination of selling 
principles and their applications make it profit- 
able reading to the student as well as to those 
engaged in retailing. 


SELMA L, STERN. 


Essay Contest 


The Census figures of retail trade re- 
veal the following facts: 
Per Cent of Total Sales Per Cont of Total Num- 
ndled ber of Retail Stores 


Individual 
Years Stores Chains Individual Chains 
1929 77.5 20.0 89.1 9.6 
1933 71.3 25.4 88.4 9.3 
1935 73.1 22.8 89.1 7.7 


Every reader of the JOURNAL OF 
RETAILING is invited to submit an essay 
explaining the reason for the change in 
trend from 1933 to1935. Aprize of $5.00 
will be awarded to the answer that the 
faculty of the School of Retailing deems 
to be the best. 


RULES 


1. Write on one side of paper—typing pre- 
ferred. 

2. Limit essay to 750 words. 

3. Submit essay not later than May 20 to 
New York University School of Retailing, 100 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 

4. Essays are to become the property of the 
School of Retailing and will not be returned. 
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